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LITERACY CORPS AS? .STANCE ACT OF 1987 



WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22, 1987 

U.S. Senate, 

CCMMITTEE ON LaBOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES, 

Washingtoriy DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 11:41 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Edward M. Ken- 
nedy (chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Kennedy. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR KENNEDY 

The Chairman. We will come to order. I have just a very brief 
opening comment, but I wanted to extend a very special and warm 
welcome to a very distinguished witness, the former Chief Justice 
of the United States, Warren Burger. 

Contrary to what some people may think, I did not vote against 
the confirmation of every Chief Justice. In fact, I am batting .500. 1 
voted for Chief Justice Burger and I believe that he brought great 
distinction to the Supreme Court and to the administration of jus- 
tice in America during his tenure on the Supreme Court, just as he 
is bringing great distinction in his current position as Chairman of 
the Commission on the Bicentennijil of the Constitution. 

I suspect that if Chief Justice Burger were before the Senate for 
confirmation again today, he would be approved by the same 74-3 
vote he won in 1969, and it might even be unanimous since the 
three who voted no are no longer in the Senate. [Laughter.] 

Chief Justice Burger's presence here today is further proof that 
we have other important things in common, one of which is con- 
cern for the festering problem of illiteracy in our society. This is 
the subject of this particular hearing this morning. 

Illiteracy in America is a national disgrace. According to one es- 
timate, 23 million Americans are too illiterate to read the poison 
warning on a can of pesticide, a letter from their child's teacher, 
the headlines of a daily newspaper, or the first amendment of the 
Constitution. Thirty-five million more Americans are semi-illiter- 
ate—they read so poorly that they can barely function at a survival 
level in our society. 

A problem as enormous as this has tremendous costs to the 
Nation in terms of public welfare expenditures, unemployment 
benefits, crime, and even prison maintenance. And it also has large 
human costs in terms of blighted lives and lost productivity. 

In fact, Ameri'^a ranks a disgraceful 49th in literacy among the 
159 members of the United Nations. We need a comprehensive 
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strategy to fight against illiteracy, but so far, we are doing very 
little. 

Current Federal, State, municipal, and private literacy programs 
reach only about 4 percent of the illiterate population. The Federal 
Government spends $100 million a year to address the needs of the 
58 million illiterate Americans, or about $1.72 a person. The Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Adult Education has estimated that we 
would need to spend $5 billion — 50 times as much as we are cur- 
rently committing — to have a significant impact on the problem 
through traditional Federsil spending programs. 

Today's hearing will examine an alternative approach that offers 
real promise at an affordable cost. Senator Simon, Senator Harkin, 
Senator Mikulski, and I have introduced it as S. 1016 in the 
Senate. It is called the "Literacy Corps" and it is based on a pri- 
vate-sector program which has been tned and has proved to be suc- 
cessful in two college settings in recent years. 

In essence, the program encourages college students to become 
tutors in local public schools for academic credit in their college 
courses. Students will also be able to tutor in Head Start centers, 
jails, institutions for the disabled, and other institutions in which 
classroom-type settings are available. 

The bill we have introduced will provide $9 million in 1988 and 
$18 million in 1989 to launch Literacy Corps projects at approxi- 
mately 1,000 colleges and universities across the country. The 
funds would be used to provide 2-year start-up grants of about 
$25,000 per college to cover the initial administrative cost of the 
Campus Program. 

Students participating in the Literacy Corps would sign up for an 
elective course on their campus. As part of the course, they would 
be expected to tutor in reading and math for 6 hours a week in a 
typical 10-week semester. Each student in the program would thus 
provide 60 hours of tutoring. If 1,000 colleges participate, 165,000 
students would join the Literacy Corps and 10 million hours of tu- 
toring would be generated over the 2 years by the program. Valued 
at $20 an hour, the $27.5 million Federal investment in the pro- 
gram would generate 200 million dollars' worth of tutoring serv- 
ices, over a sevenfold return. I doubt that any Federal dollars are 
better spent. 

In recent years, many of us in Congress have been searching for 
initiatives to harness the idealism and commitment of young 
Americans. So far, the search has been stymied by the high price 
tag of conventional proposals such as a national service corps or 
ROTC-type scholarships or loan-forgiveness programs. 

I believe that young Americans in this generation are as ready, 
willing, and eager to respond to the challenge of public service as 
their parents were a generation ago, when President Kennedv 
urged them to "ask not what your country can do for you— ask 
what you can do for your country." 

I hope that Congress will give the Literacy Corps idea a try, and 
that colleges and universities across the country will respond by ac- 
cepting it as part of their curricula. If they do, I am confident that 
students will participate by the tens of thousands, and that Amer- 
ica will at last begin to deal more effectively with the vast and 
shameful problem of illiteracy in our midst. 
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Finally, let me make one other point. This legislation is based on 
a model originated in 1969 by Norman Manasa, who was then a 
student at the University of Miami, and who is now director of the 
Washington Education Project. I first heard about the idea last 
January, when Mr. Manasa presented it to the Bicentennial Com- 
mission on the Constitution. Chief Justice Burger is Chairman of 
the Commission and Mr. Manasa had served on the staff of the 
Chief Justice in the 1970's. 

It is fair to say that Mr. Manasa has been knocking on many 
doors for the better part of two decades seeking support for his 
idea. If Chief Justice Burger and I have our way, this is one good 
idea that is about to come in from the cold. Mr. Manasa deserves 
credit for both his genius and his perseverance— and all of us have 
to wonder about a system that har kept this idea out in the cold for 
so long. 

Mr. Manasa wiote a book in 1984 about his project, a copy of 
which I have here. It is called "The Washington Education Project, 
Inc. — or How You Can Get a Tutor for Your Kid, Just Like the 
Rich People." It may not be on the best eller lists today, but it de- 
serves to go on the shelves of every college bookstore in the coun- 
try—and perhaps it will be. 

In addition to Chief Justice Burger, Norman Manasa is also here 
this morning to explain the program in more detail. We will hear 
as well from some of the pioneers who are making the program 
work today at St. John's University in New York City. I look for- 
ward to their testimony. 

The Chief Justice has gone out of his way to be available on very 
short notice to come to our Committee becaus3 he has got other 
necessary responsibilities, but we are very honored to have him 
speak to our Committee today and we will look forward to his com- 
ments. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WARREN E. BURGER, CHIEF JUSTICE OF 
THE UNITED STATES, RETIRED 

Chief Justice Burger. Thank you. Senator. I appreciate your ad- 
vancing this hearing so that I can catch the 12:20 train to attend a 
Bicentennial meeting in New Jersey. 

As you know from any discussions about this problem with you, I 
made it plain that I am not an expert in the field in any sense of 
the word, but I have been familiar with the work of Norman 
Manasa as a volunteer leader for the last b years. 

He has been, part of that time, on the Supreme Court staff, and 
we were very flexible in granting him administrative leave so that 
he could take off many months at a time and try to develop a pro- 
gram. 

For a long time, he was almost alone and I want to pay tribute to 
his dedication to something that is, I think, a program potentially 
as important as the great Peace Corps Program a good many years 
ago. This, of course, is a domestic program. 

As we were chatting coming m with Senator Moynihan, the 
point came up that it is a sad thing in this country to have this 
great, remarkable Constitution and so many, many people who 
cannot even read it when it is made available to them. If they 
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cannot read it, they cannot understand the fundamental principles 
that are involved in it. 

I hope that the Congress will undertake this program. I can 
assure you, and you know as a member of the C!ommission, Senator 
Kennedy, that the Bicentennial C!ommission is anxious to cooper- 
ate. As a matter of fact, for some time we have had Mr. Manasa as 
a consultant on this very subject of literacy. 

Given the short time since we discussed my coming here, I was 
not able to check the facts, but I think it is reported that the rate 
of literacy in this country was higher in 1787 than it is today. 
There are some practiced considerations that explain that. It does 
not mean the country has gone downhill as much as that would 
sound because we did not have in 1987 the same influx from coun- 
tries with different languages as we have had in the last 30 years. 

But even discounting that, we have an enormous problem in the 
country with young people who are illiterate and therefore cannot 
engage in any occupation, not even that of a filling station attend- 
ant, where they would have to calculate and make change, or in 
other areas where they would need to read simple instructions and 
understand them and execute instructions. 

This means that a whole segment of our jpopulation of younger 
people is going to be excluded from a very important segment of 
the labor market, in areas where they might have a chance to ad- 
vance and progress. 

I repeat that I have no qualifications on the substantive aspect of 
this kind of a program, but there are many dedicated people in this 
country like Norman Manasa whose interests and whose experi- 
ence in this field should be utilized. 

As you know, he developed here and in other cities— I believe in 
Miami and in New York an arrangement having students in the 
college levels work evenings with classes of young people who 
needed help in learning to read, write, and speak. 

Were I a member of the Congress, I would wholeheartedly sup- 
port the program. How much it should be, what shape it should 
take, I would leave to people better qualified than I am, but I 
surely hope that the Congress will give some support. 

It would be a very sad thing, in this 5-year period of celebrating 
the greatest document of government and freedom ever produced, 
if we do not take steps in the direction that the pending legislation 
would carry us. 

I will not suggest that I can answer any questions, but I plan to 
address any questions you might have. Senator. 

The Chairman. You have made, I think, a very powerful and 
compelling comment on the importance of assuring that this bicen- 
tennial period of our country in terms of the celebration of the 
Constitution is going to be one that is really understood by all 
American people. 

How important do you think it really is, if we talk about preserv- 
ing the individual rights and liberties of the American people, that 
they be a literate people? You have had vears, obviously, as the 
Chief Justice and a distinguished career before that. 

How important is it in preserving rights and liberties which the 
American people hold in special reverence and which we really 
enjoy almost uniquely throughout the world— how important is lit- 
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eracy in understanding those rights, do you think, to the point of 
preserving them? Do you see a close correlation? 

Chief Justice Burger. I think it is fundamental to a democratic 
society, Mr. Chairman. If we look around the world today and see 
the places where people want freedom, as all people do — and they 
are often not able to achieve it either iDecause they have a govern- 
ment of the far left or the far right— one of the problems Id those 
places is that the people, even though they speak one language, 
have not been given an opportunity to understand the principles 
that underlie the kind of a Constitution that we have and that 
most of them would like to have. 

It is imperative in a democratic society that there be no substan- 
tial number of people who are not literate. 

The Chairman. What we are basically talking about is not only 
the ability to just, I suppose, read or verbalize, but it is the under- 
standing and the meaning of those words in a context. 

Chief Justice Burger. I agree. And if they are illiterate they are 
not likely to understand it very well, even with some of these excel- 
lent television programs that are being developed on the Constitu- 
tion. And they will not be able to read something like the eight- 
page article in U.S. News and World Report of this week, which 
tells a great deal of this story. 

This is why, as you know, in our Bicentennial program we have 
reached into the primary schools and the high schools and the col- 
leges. And while it is an aside here, I am informed that there will 
be something in excess of 13,000 essays from high school students 
on the separation of powers. 

Obviously, all the students who have entered that essay contest 
are literate. The illiterates were automatically excluded, not by 
their own choice. 

The Chairman. And do you believe that it diminishes the whole 
society if there are groups of individuals who can not both read the 
Constitution in this particular case or are not able to understand 
its basic message. 

Finally, Mr. Justice, regarding the point that you raise about the 
importance of the educational experience in order for the Ameri- 
can people to understand the significance of the Constitution— I 
think all of us remember the Bicentennial celebration of the Revo- 
lution, and there was focus and attention on that event. 

To a great extent now, we are talkir.g about the bicentennial of 
the greatest charter for the preservation of rights and liberties in 
the history of mankind, and it seems to me that you make the 
point that this is of equal importance from your perspective. 

What makes it relevant is to ensure that the total population is 
going to understand the Constitution, and that gets really to the 
point of what we are inquiring about today, and that is to have 
them understand it, they have to be able to be literate. 

This is something which we as a society have to focus on and 
have to react to. One of the most basic needs in terms of celebrat- 
ing the Bicentennial is to ensure people are going to be able to 
read it and understand it, and I think this is what you are talking 
about, as well as the real importance and meaning of the Constitu- 
tion. 
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Chief Justice Burger. Something you said, Senator, reminded me 
of the fact that before the Constitution was actually signed, while 
the delegates were meeting in Philadelphia, the Continental Con- 
gress made a commitment to universal public education when it 
enacted the Northwest Ordinance. 

As the Continental Congress at that time also said that in the 
new territories there would be no slavery, they also said there was 
to be public education. This proposed legislation is really an impor- 
tant st^p toward the fulfillment of that commitment, which was 
made, I think, in July of 1787, three months before the Constitu- 
tion was signed. 

The Chairman. So this commitment is almost as old as the Con- 
stitution. 

Chi^f Justice Burger. It is almost a commitment in the Constitu- 
tion, even though not explicit. 
The Chairman. Yes. 

Chief Justice Buhger. It was certainly the view of the Continen- 
tal Congress sitting in New York. 

Tlie Chairman. The hour of noon, Mr. Justice, is just arriving 
and I know that you do have a train to catch. You have been very, 
very generous with your time. 

I am going to just recess for 2 minutes so I will be able to permit 
the Chief Justice to excuse himself and so I can thank him, and 
then we will reconvene with the rest of our hearing. 

Chief Justice Burger. Again, Mr. Chairman, thank you for ac- 
commodating me so that I can catch the 12:20 train. 

[Recess.] 

The Chairman. We will come to order. 

We have a statement from Senator Pell which we will insert into 
the record at this time. 
[The prepared statement of Senator Pell follows:] 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR CLAIBORNE PELL 

Senator Pell. Mr. Chairman, no situation in American society 
today is more tragic than that of the plight of the illiterate. Lack of 
basic skills in reading and computation is a solid wall against em- 
ployment. It renders routine tasks all but impossible. And it sen- 
tences many of these individuals to a permanent condition of pov- 
erty. 

To my mind, programs to combat illiteracy should be high on our 
education agenda. The Literacy Corns Assistance Act is an interest- 
ing proposal, but it is only one of several literacy initiatives pend- 
ing in the Senate. In view of the fact that adult literacy is some- 
thing that will be central to reauthorization of the Adult Education 
Act, I would hope that we could hold judgment on all of these pro- 
posals and include them in our reauthorization deliberations. 

I fully expect that we will be able to take up reauthorization of 
the Adult Education Act this summer. It is important that consid- 
eration of this issue be handled comprehensively. Clearly, an as- 
sault on our high illiteracy rate calls for an integration of efforts in 
literacy training. These include, among others, efforts to provide 
english-opeaking literacy, and efforts* to support worksite literacy, 
as well as the ongoing efforts in our basic Adult Education pro- 
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gram. Only through a careful, comprehensive approach can we 
truly ensure that we will effectively and responsibly address this 
very serious problem. 

The Chairman. Mr. Manasa, that is about as fine an introduc- 
tion as one gets around this busy institution. I am going to include 
in the record the last time that a Justice or a former Chief Justice 
appeared before the Congress. It is not in my memory of 25 years 
and I doubt if I can remember an occasion, but we will make that a 
part of the record. 

Norman Manasa is the Director of the Washington Education 
Project and organizer of the model for a literacy corps, on which 
our legislation is based, and, as such, he is mostly ably equipped to 
describe for us the details of how the program worlcs and how it 
has been faring thus far. 

I might mention that Mr. Manasa was good enough to come up 
to Massachusetts not long ago. We mot with a number of the repre- 
sentatives of some of our fine universities there and he had a very 
good, eloquent statement to all of those educators. 

His work is increasingly appieciated, I think, by not only those 
that he has been in touch with, but I think many others now who 
have read his statements and are aware of what has been, I think, 
a remarkable commitment on his part, and certainly one that has 
to inspire people all over our country. 

We are very grateful for your presence here and we look forward 
to your comments and testimony. 

STATEMENT OF NORMAN MANASA. DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
EDUCATION PROJECT 

Mr. Manasa. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am 
most grateful for your support of this project and the help that you 
have provided. 

I had not meant to add this in my written ren^arks, but I do have 
to say a word in thanks to my old Chief Justice. I began work for 
him two years ago when I first came to town and was nis aide for 
about two years, I suppose, and then struck out on my own to work 
on the project. 

To have a former Chief Justice come and speak on behalf of this 
program is a most remarkable thing. As I mentioned to you, sir, I 
am not used to traveling in such elevated company, full committee 
chairmen and former Chief Justices, and I suppose if someone were 
writing an episode for a Twilight Zone, they would begin with what 
has gone on already this morning. 

At any rate, sir, I do want to thank you. I am quite grateful for 
the opportunity to appear before you this m-^rning in support of 
Senate Bill 1016 and to describe the Washington Education Project, 
which is designed to combat the nation's growing illiteracy problem 
by providing reliable tutors on a massive scale to children and 
adults across the country who desperately need this help. 

It seems to me that there are any number of reasons why it is 
fitting for the Committee to take up the matter of illiteracy at this 
time, but one compelling reason is that this is the year we cele- 
brate the bicentennial of the United States Constitution, and yet it 
is true to say that in 1987 there are millions of Americans who, as 
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a result of illiteracy, cannot participate in the democratic process. 
Indeed, they cannot read the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 
^ Moreover, it is beyond doubt that the nation is moving with con- 
siderable speed into the technological age into a new era where 
robots and computers will do most of the work that traditionally 
has been done by the human hand, with the results that vast num- 
bers of semi-literate Americans will not be simply unemployed; 
they will be unemployable, and for a lifetime. 

Although this is a great tragedy for millions of Americans, illit- 
eracy also represents a clear and growing threat to the ability of 
the nation to create wealth in the technological age and to be, as 
the current phrase has it, economically competitive. 

The answer to all this is to provide these people with reliable 
tutors on a massive scale, and that is precisely what the Washing- 
ton Education Project is designed to \o. The main thrust of this 

Erqject is to provide a more realistic education for college students 
y iiyecting experience into the under^aduate curriculum. 
As a practical matter, the undergraduates enroll in special three- 
credit courses in which they are required to tutor 6 hours each 
week of the semester ir. established community agencies, such as 
elementery and secondaiy schools. Head Start centers, prisons, 
adult literacy '^enters, and in agencies for handicapped cnildren 
and the emotionally disturbed. 

In addition, the undergraduates are required to meet in weekly 
seminars ^vith supervising professors from various departments, 
such as sociology, education and economic3, where the students' ex- 
perience in the community is matched against the theorize of the 
academic discipline. 

In this way, the undergraduates get a mix of experience and 
theory at the same time, and a more realistic education than they 
can get through courses that provide only classroom theory. 
But the undergraduates benefit in other ways, in that these 



them to make a sensible choice of a college major and a career, it 
is this same work experience that will help them to get a job upon 
graduation, since they will be able to show employers a clear 
record of achievement at something genuinely important. And, not 
least, these coursf^'^ ^^-rmit undergraduates to learn the old virtues 
of duty, obligation and compassion. 

The project is inexpensive to operate. The undergraduates are 
not paid to do the tutoring and there are o expenditures for build- 
ings or books. The undergraduates are permitted to work only in 
established community agencies, such as the public schools, that 
have teaching programs already underway, ajid all tutoring is done 
by the undergraduates under the supervision of classroom teachers 
or special instructors who provide the undergraduates with the 
minimal on-the-job training tney require. 

The undergraduates usually tutor on a one-to-one or one-to-two 
ratio, with children or adults assigned to them by the classroom 
teacher who evaluates the work of the undergraduates on a daily 
basis. 

Since the undergraduates do the tutoring as part of a college 
course, they are reliable, profoundly effective, and absolutely free. 
Moreover, the undergraduates are accountable sir:ce they are re- 
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quired to work on a regular schedule for the entire semester, sign- 
ing in and signing out for each tutoring session. There are no ex- 
cused absences. 

And it is true to say that the undergraduates are available on a 
massive scale. There are 10 million college students in this country 
and each is eligible to participate, since the courses are offered as 
electives and sin^e undergraduates generally must take elective 
courses to get a degree. 

Each undergraduate in this project is required to produce a mini- 
miun of 60 houis of tuvoring per semester; that is, 6 hours of tutor- 
ing per week times the 10 weeks in a semester. As a result, 1,000 
undergraduates, just 1 percent of the 100,000 undergraduates in 
New York City, for example, would produce a minimum of 60.000 
hours of reliable tutoring in the New York public school system 
each semester; that is, 1,000 undergraduates times 60 hours of tu- 
toring each. 

Five percent of New York City's eligible undergraduates would 
produce 300,000 hours of tutoring each semester. On a national 
scale, just 5 percent of the Nation's 10 million undergraduates 
would produce a minimum of 30 million hours of tutoring per se- 
raester; that is, 500,000 undergraduates times 60 hours of tutoring 
each. Valued at $20 per hour, this represents an astounding $600 
million in tutorial services produced by just 5 percent of the Na- 
tion's undergraduates each and every semester, and this does not 
take into account the vast amounts of new wealth that will be cre- 
ated over the course of a working lifetime by those who are taught 
to read by the undergraduates. 

The Washington Education Project actually w >rks and is based 
upon a model program that I began as an undergraduate at the 
University of Miami in 1969. That program ran for 4 yeai^s and had 
over 1,000 undergraduates enrolled in these courses in work as 
tutors in prisons, inner-city schools, and Head Start centers 
throughout the city. 

Here is the evaluation of the effectiveness of the tutors written 
by the principal of a special Miami school for emotionally disturbed 
adolescents. Now, I might say, Mr. Chairman, these children were 
not sort of docile second or third-graders; these were teenagers who 
had difficulty with academic problems. Thi.y had severe home prob- 
lems, emotional difficulties, and in order to get into this school 
legend had it that you had to get thrown out of two other Dade 
County schools for fighting or punching a teacher or something. 

Yet, the principal of the school was able to write, ''Because of the 
tutors from the University of Miami, our remedial reading students 
have had reading level gains of 1 to 2 years within a 3- to 5-month 
period." 

The V/ashington Education, a non-profit, tax-exempt corporation, 
has been working with major corporations to provide $25,000 start- 
up grants to colleges across the country, on condition that the col- 
leges establish special three-credit courses in which undergraduates 
are put to work teaching reading, writing and mathematics to the 
illiterate poor. 

There has been some early success in this effort, and I am very 
glad to say that St. John's University in New York City began an 
operational model of this project in January of 1987, and that work 
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is underway to place projects into operation at other colleges in 
New York City, as well as at colleges in Boston and Los Angeles, 
by the fall semester of 1987. 

In this effort, the Washington Education Project has received 
support from a number of corporations, including operational 
grants from the Los Angeles Times and the Hughes Aircraft Com- 
pany. 

J^-^reover, the projects at the colleges in New York City are 
being funded by grants from the New York Daily News, the Xerox 
Foundation, the American Can Company Foundation, and the 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company. 

Senate Bill 1016 will provide 1,000 colleges across the country 
with start-up grants of $25,000 each. Over a 2-year period, each col- 
lege will field 165 undergraduates who will produce a minimum of 
60 hours of tutoring each. As a result, this bill will produce a mini- 
mum of 9,900,000 hours of tuioring over a 2-year period; that is, 
165 undergraduates times 60 hours of tutoring each times 1,000 col- 
leges. 

Valued at $20 per hour, this represents the creation of $198 mil- 
lion in tutorial services over a 2-year period. The result of Senate 
Bill 1016, therefore, will be to provide reliable tutors on a massive 
scale to children and adults across the country who desperately 
need this help, to act as a call to duty to the Nation's college stu- 
dents, and to bring the light of learning to those places that have 
known only illiteracy, poverty and despair. 

I have attached a brief operational summary of the Washington 
Education Project to these remarks, Mr. Chairman, but I would 
want to end by thanking you once again for your very gracious in- 
vitation to be here today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Manas;i, with an attachment, fol- 
lows:] 
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Mr* Chairman and Members of the Committee ; 

I am quite grateful for the opportunity tc appear before you this after- 
noon In support of Senate Bill #1016 , and to describe the Washington 
Education Project which is designed to combat the nation's growing 
illiteracy problem by providing reliable tutors on a massive scale to 
children and adults across the country who desperately need this help* 

It seems to me that there are any number of reasons why it is fitting for 
the Committee to take up the matter of "illiteracy" at this timo but one 
compelling reason is that this is the year we celebrate the bicentennial 
of the United States Constitution * And yet it is true to say that in 
1987, there are millions of Americans who, as a result of illiteracy, 
cannot participate in the democratic process* Indeed, they cannot read 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights . 

Moreover, it is beyond doubt that the nation is moving with considerable 
speed into the "technological age", into a new era where robots and 
computers will do most of the work that traditionally has been done by 
the human hand, with the result that vast numbers of semi-literate 
workers will not be simply unemployed, they will be unempl oyable , and 
a lifetime.. Although this is a great tragedy for millions of Americans, 
illiteracy also represents a clear and growing threat to the ability of 
the nation to create wealth in the technological age, and to be, as the 
current phrase has it, "economically competitive". 

The answer to all this is to provide these people with reliable tutors 
on a massive scale, and that is precisely what the Washington Education 
Project is designed to do. 
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The main thrust of this Project is to provide a more realistic education 
for college students by injecting "experience" into the undergraduate 
curriculum. As a practical matter, the undergraduates enroll in special 
three-credit courses in which they are required to tutor six hours each 
week of the semester in established community agencies, such as elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Head Start Centers, prisons, adult literacy 
centers, and in agencies for handicapped children and the emotionally 
disturbed. 

In addition, the undergraduates are required to meet in weekly seminars 
with SI Tvising professors from various departments, such as Sociology, 
Education, and Economics, where the students* experience in the community 
is matched against the theories of the academic discipline. In this way, 
the undergraduates get a mix of experience and theory at the same time, 
and a more realistic education than they can get through courses that 
provide only classroom theory. 

But the undergraduates benefit in other ways, in that these courses 
provide the sort of solid work experience that will help them to make a 
sensible choice of a college major, and a career. It is this same work 
experience that will help them to get a job upon graduation, since they 
will be able to show employers a clear record of achievement at something 
genuinely important. 

And, not least, these courses permit undergraduates to learn the "old 
virtues" of duty, obligation, and compassion. 
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The Project is inexpensive to operate. The undergraduates are not paid 
to do the tutoring, and there are no expenditures for buildings or 
books* The undergraduates are permitted to work only in established 
community agencies, such as the public schools, that have teaching 
programs already under«/ay, and all tutoring is done by the undergraduates 
under the supervision of classroom teachers or special instructors, who 
provide the undergraduates with the minimal on-the-job training they 
require. The undergraduates usually tutor on a 1:1 or 1:2 ratio, with 
children or adults assigned to th&a by the classroom teacher* who 
evaluates their work on a daily basis. 

Since the undergraduates do the tutoring as part of a college course, 
they are reliable , profoundly effective, and absolutely free. Moreover, 
the undergraduates are accountable, since they are required to work on a 
regular schedule for the entire semester, signing-in and signing-out for 
each tutoring session. There are no excused absences. 

And it is true to say that the undergraduates are available on a massive 
scale. There are 10,000,000 college students in this country, and each 
is eligible to participate, since the courses are offered as "electives", 
and since undergraduates, generally, must take elective courses to get 
a degree. 
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Bach undergraduate in this Project is required to produce a minimum of 
60 hours of tutoring per semester (that is, 6 hours of tutoring per week 
X the 10 weeks in a semester). As a result, 1,000 undergraduates, just 
one percent of the 100,000 undergraduates in New York City, for example, 
would produce a minimum of 60,000 hours of reliable tutoring in the New 
York City public school system each semester (that is, 1,000 undergrad- 
uates X 60 hours of tutoring each). Five percent of New York City's 
eligible undergraduates would produce 300,000 hours of tutoring each 
semester. 

On a national scale, just five percent of the nation's 10,000,000 under- 
graduates would produce a minimum of 30,000,000 hours ot tutoring per 
semester (that is, 500,000 undergraduates x 60 hours of tutoring each) . 
Valued at $20 per hour, this represents an astounding $600,000,000 in 
tutorial services produced by just five percent of the nation's under- 
graduates each and every semester. 

And this does not take into account the vai*t amounts of new wealth that 
will be created over the course of a working lifetime oy those who are 
taught to read by the undergraduates. 

The Washington Education Project actually works, and is based upon a 
model program that I began as an undergraduate at the University of 
Miami in 1969. That program ran for four years, and had over 1,000 
undergradfiates enroll in these courses and work as tutors in prisons, 
inner-city schools, and Head Start Centers throughout the city. 
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Here is the evaluation of the effectiveness of the tutors, written 
,by the principal of a special Miami school for emotionally disturbed 
adolescents: 

"Because (of the tutors], our remedial reading students have 
had reading level gains of one to two years within a three 
to five month period *" 



The Washington Education Project , a non-profit, tax-exempt corporation, 
has been wording with major corporations to provide $25,000 "start-up" 
grants to colleges all across the country, on condition that the colleges 
establish special three-credit courses in which undergr uduates are put to 
work teaching reading, writing, and mathematics to the illiterate poor. 



There has been some early success in this effort* and I am very glad to 
say that St. John's University in New York City began an operational 
model of this Project in January of 1987, and that work is underway to 
place projects into operation at other colleges in New York City, as well 
as at colleges in Boston and Los Angeles, by the fall semester of 1987. 



In this effort, the Washington Education Project has received support 
from a number of corporations, including operational grants from the 
Los Angeles Times and the Hughes Aircraft Company . Moreover, the 
projects at tho colleges in Kew York City are being funded by grants 
from the Ne v< York Daily News , The Xerox Foundation , the American Can 
Company F<'undation , and the Manufacturers Hancver Trust Company . 



senate Bill ♦1016 will provide 1,000 colleges across the country with 
"start-up" grants of $25,000 each. Over a two-year period, each college 



of tutoring each. As a result, this Bill will produce a roiniroura of 
9,900,000 hours of tutoring over a two-year period (that is, 16b 
undergraduates x 60 hours of tutoring each x 1,000 colleges) . 

Valued at $20 per hour, this represents the creation of $198,000,000 in 
tutorial services over a two-year period. 

The result of Senate Bill #1016 , therefore, will be to provide reliable 
tutors on a ma-.sive scale to children and adults across the country who 
desperately need this help, to act as a "call to duty" to the nation's 
college students, and to bring the light of learning to those places that 
have known only illiteracy, poverty, and despair. 

I have attached a brief operational summary of the Washington Education 
Project to these remarks, and would like to thank the Chairman and the 
Committee once again for the opportunity to be here today. 
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This Summary of the Washington Education Project is divided into four 
parts: 

X) Introduction , 

2) Project Operation , 

3) $25,000 "Start-Up" Grants For The Nation's Colleges , 

4) Support From The Nation's Major Corporations . 



It is beyond doubt that the nation is moving with considerable spetsu into 
the "technological age", into a time when vast numbers of semi-literate 
workers will be not only unemployed, they will be unemployable , and for 
a lifetime. Although this is a great tragedy for millions of Americans, 
"illiteracy" also represents a cl^ar and riowing threat to the ability of 
the nation to create wealth in the technological age, and to be, as the 
current phrase has it, "economically competitive". 

The answer to all this, one that does not require government expenditures 
of any kind, is to provide these people with reliable tutors on a massive 
scale, and that is precisely what the Washington Education Pro:]ect is 
designed to do. 



The main thrust of the Washingtor Education Proje ct is to provide a more 
realistic education for college students by injectTng "experience" into 
the undergraduate curriculum. As a practical matter, the undergraduates 
enroll in three-credit, "elective" courses in which they are required 
to tutor six hours each week of the semester in established community 
agencies, such as elementary and secondary schools, Head Start Centers, 
prisons, adult literacy centers, and in agencies Cor handicapped children 
and the emotionally disturbed. 

In addition, the underc^aduates are required to meet in weekly seminars 
with supervising professors from various departments, such as Sociology, 
Education, and Economics, where the st'idents' experience in the community 
is matched against the theories of the academic discipline. In this way, 
the undergraduates get a mix of "experience" and "theory" at the same 
time, and a more realistic education than they can get through courses 
that provide only classroom theory. 



INTRODUCTION 
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But the una<srgraduate& benefit in ether ways, in that these courses 
provide the sort of solid work experience that will help them to make a 
sensible choice of a college major, and a career. It is this same work 
experience that will help them to get a job upon graduation, since they 
will be able to show employers a clear record of achievement at something 
genuinely important. And, not least, these courses permit undergraduates 
to learn the "old virtues** of duty, obligation', and compassion. 

To receive credit in the course, each undergraduate is required to; 

1} 'AUtor six hours each week of the semester; 

2) Attend weekly seminars with faculty; 

3} Submit a one-page report each three weeks of the semester to thelx 
faculty supervisor; 

4} Keep a private journal; 

5) Submit a Final Report to their faculty supervisor at the end of 
the semester. 



The courses are inexpensive to operate. The undergraduates are not paid 
to do the tutoring, and there are no capital expenditures of any kind. 
In operational terms, the undergraduates are permitted to work only in 
establii^hed community agencies that have instructional programs already 
underway; that is to say, in a working classroom that has a teacher, 
students, books, and a curriculum already in place. 

These agencies would include elementary and secondary schools, as well as 
prisons, libraries, and adult literacy centers that operate GED and basic 
literacy programs. 

All tutoring is done by the undergraduates in the back of the classroom, 
and under the direct supervision of the classroom teacher, who provides 
the undergraduates with the minimal on-the-job training they require. 
The undergraduates work as tutors from tne very first week of the semes- 
ter, usually tutoring on a 1:2 ratio, with children or adults assigned to 
them by t»)e classroom teacher, who evaluates their work on a daily basis* 

Given this structure, the undergraduates are effective from virtually 
the first week of the semester, and do not need to undergo an extensive 
"training" program before they actually start work. It must also be 
pointed out that the undergraduates do not work in private homes, nor 
do they establish literacy programs, themselves, and no funds are used 
to rent "storefronts", or to pay the salaries of "consultants" or "tutor 
trainers", or to buy books from anyone. 

Since the tutoring is done by the undergraduates as part of a college 
course, they are reliable , profoundly effective, and absolutely free. 
Moreover, the undergraduates are required to work on a regular schedule 
for the entire semester (for example, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
mornings from 9:30 to 11:30), and they must sign-in and sign-out for 
each tutoring session. There are no excused absences. 
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And it is true to say that the undergraduates are available on a massive 
scale. There are 10,000,000 college students in this country, and each 
is eligible to participate, since the courses are offered as "electives** , 
and since undergraduates, generally, must take elective courses to get a 
degree. 

Each undergraduate in this Project is required to produce a minimum of 
60 hours of tutoring per semester (that is, 6 hours of tutoring per week 
X the 10 weeks in a semester). As a result* 1,000 undergraduates, just 
one percent of the 100,000 undergraduates i^ Boston, for example, would 
produce a minimum of 60,000 hours cf reliable tutoring in the Boston 
public school system each semester (that is, 1^000 undergraduates r. 6C 
hours of tutorii^g each). Five percent of Boston's eligible undergrad-^ 
uates would produce 300,000 hours of tutoring each semester. 

On a national scale, just five percent of the nation's 10,000,000 under- 
graduates would produce a minimum of 30,000,000 hours of tutoring per 
semester (that is, 500,000 undergraduates x 60 hours of tutoring each). 
Valued at $20 per hour, this represents an astounding $600,000,000 in 
tutorial services produced by just five percent of the nation's under*- 
graduates each and every semester* 

And this does not take into account the vast amounts of new wealth that 
will be created over the course of a working lifetime by those who are 
taught to read by the undergraduates* 

It should be said that this is not a traditional "student volunteer** 
prograiQ, in which undergraduates provide a variety of "services'* to the 
community* Here, the undergraduates work as tutors, and only as tutors, 
in a Project that is designed to transfer the power to create wealth in 
the technological age (that is to say, reading, writing, and mathematics) 
to the illiterate poor* 

The Washington Education Project is based upon a model program begun by 
Mr* Norman Manasa in 1969, when he was an undergraduate at the University 
of Miami* That program ran for four years, and had over 1,000 undergrad- 
uates enroll in these coursAS and work as tutors in prisons, inner-city 
schools, and Head Start Centers throughout the city. 

Here is the evaluation of the effectiveness of the tutors, written 
by the principal of a special Miami school for emotionally disturbed 
adolescents: 

"Because (of the tutors), our remedial reading students have 
had reading level gains of one to two years within a three 
to five month period ." (Emphasis Supplied) 



The Washington Education Project's national fund-raising campaign is an 
attempt to produce similar results on a massive scale, and all across the 
country* 
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$2Sr000 "START-UP" GRANTS FOR THE NATION'S COLLEGES 

To assist colleges in getting these courses underway, the Washington 
Education Project has been conducting a national fund»raisina campaign 
that is designed to provide $25,000 "start-up" grants to colleges all 
across the country. 

Any accredited college or university in the nation, including community 
colleges, would be eligible to apply for these ^rants. Each $25,000 
grant would be disbursed, under contract, to ina'vidual colleges by the 
Washington Education Project in four payments over a two-year period. 

In addition to the $25,000 "start-up" grant, ths Washington Education 
Project will provide consultant services to each college throughout the 
life of the grant. The Project will assist each college in getting these 
courses underway, and will provide administrative support to the college 
throughout the two-year grant period. These services, as well as one 
copy of the Washington Education Project's "Operation' c Manual", will 
be provided to each college at no cost. 

Since this is an academic program, the grant is to be administered at 
each college by a faculty member chosen by the college administration. 
All tuition generated by these courses will remain the property of the 
college offering the courcA. 

The courses are offered as three-credit "electives", and in depar;3Qent8 
such as sociology. Education, and Economics. To get a Project started 
at a college, it is only necessary that one academic department agrees 
to offer the course, often under the heading of "Independent Study" or 
"Special Topics". 

The normal "Faculty/Student" ratio for these courses is 1:30, with each 
faculty member hosting two seminars each week of the semester, with 15 
undergraduates in each seminar. However, to get the Project underway, 
the college may begin the first se^tester with a course enrollment of 10 
to 15 undergraduates. 

Of the $25,uU0 given to ea-h co«.ege by the Washington Education Project , 
$24,000 will be used to help pay the salaries of the college faculty mem- 
bers who are to supervise the undergraduates enrolled in these courses. 
Each college will be compensated for one-third of the teaching time of 
one professor during the first year of the grant, at $8,000. During the 
second year of the grant, the college will be compensated for ono-thirt5 
of the teaching time of two professors, at $16,000. (The college also 
will receive all of the tuition generated by the undergraduates who 
enroll in these courses.) 

The remaining $1,000 is used to pay small stipends to "Student Coordi- 
nators"; that is, undergraduates who have been in the program at least 
one scmertec, and who then are asked by the faculty member responsible 
for the grant to manage the work of a group of undergraduates at an 
individual community agency, a public high school, for example. 
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The **Student Coordinators** arrange transportation for tho undergraduates^ 
monitor attendance and punctuality^ establish tinxes and meeting places 
for the weekly seninars with faculty, and handle various corununication 
and liaison responsibjllities as assigned. The approximate ratio of 
**Student Coordinators** to undergraduates is 1:1S, 

Tho underaraduateft are required to tutor on a regular schedule for tho 
entire seuester; for example, Monday, Wednesday, and Fr iday mornings from 
9:30 to 11:30, aoditicn, the undergraduates are required to sign-in 
and sign-out for each tutoring session in a special ** Siqn-In Book ** that 
is kept for this purpose in the central office of the comnninity agency 
in which they are working. 

It should be pointed out that the undergraduates are permitted to work 
only as .tutors, producing six full hours of tutoring each week of the 
sesester, Ifte undergraduates do not perform any other activity. They 
do not grade papers for the classroom teacher; they do not monitcr the 
cafeteria at lunchtime; they do not do office work for the school 
principal. 

The attendance of the undergraduates is checked each day by the ''Student 
Coordinator** assigned to that particular agency, and, each week, the 
*'Stud«nt Coordinator** records the attendance of the undergraduates i" 
the * *At tendance Book ** that is kept in the office of the college facu^cy 
member responsible for the grant. 

There are no excused absences. An undergraduate who misses a tutoring 
session is required to make up the tutoring session within two weeks, and 
at the convenience of tho community agency in which tne undergradua^s is 
working. 

During the two-year life of tho grant, the facility member selected by 
the college to administer the grant will be responsible for providing the 
Washington Education Project with a one-page report twice each semestf^r, 
showing the precise nuaber of hours of tutoring produced by the under- 
graduates. 

This is a simple procedure. At midterm and at tho end of each semester, 
the faculty member responsible for the grant simply adds up the number of 
hours of tutoring recorded in the " At tendance Book **, and then transfers 
this information to a standard, one-page, **iiil-in-the-blanks*' form that 
will be provided by the Washington Education Project for this purpose. 

The Washington Education Project , in turn, will provide all corporate 
donors with a report at tne end of each semester, showing the precise 
number of hours of tutoring that the undergraduates ha.e tiroduced doring 
the previous semester. 

As a result of the Project's fund-raising campaign, the first $2S,000 
**start-up** grant has been awarded to St. John's Jniversity in New York 
City, for a project that got underway in January of 1987. The project 
at St. John's is bein^ funded by grants from the New York Daily Kews , 
the American Can Company Foundation , and The xerox Foundation . 

The Project now hopes to be able to provide $25,000 "start-up** grants 
to four colleges in New York City, to three colleges in Boston, and to 
one college in Los Angeles by the fall semester of 1987. 
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SUPPORT FROM THE NATION'S MAJOR CORPORATIONS 

The Washington Education Project, Inc. > a non-profit, tax-exempt corpo- 
ration, is conducting a fund-raising campaign among the nation's major 
corporations that is designed to provide $25,000 "start-up" grants to 
colleges all across the country* 

In this effort, the Project has been receiving a most encouraging hearing 
from corporate executives, since it is clear that the nation, in one of 
those "like it or not" developments oZ history, is moving into the tech- 
nological age, with the result that "literacy" is now essential to the 
creation of wealth, for the » ation, for individual workers, and for the 
corporations, themselves* 

Moreover, this Project is able to attack the nation's growing illiteracy 
problem in a way that is efficient and "businesslike", since the under- 
graduates represent a work force of tutors that is reliable , accountable, 
absolutely free, profoundly effective, and, with 10,000,000 college 
students across the country, readily available on a massive scale. 

The amount that is required to get a college underway is small; indeed, 
$25,000 over a two-year period* And the Washington Education Projec*- 
will agree to disburse these funds to a college in any city or state 
in which the corporate donor might have a particular interest* 

A grant of $25,000 to a single college would produce an absolute minimum 
of $192,000 in tutorial services during the two-year life of the grant; 
that is, a total of 160 undergraduates, producing 60 hours of tutoring 
each, with the tutoring valued at $20 per hour. (These figures do not 
take into account the vast amounts of new wealth that will be created 
over a working lifetime by thobe people who, as a result of being taught 
to read, have been made employable in a technological economy*) 

Of course, the Washington Education Project would welcome grants smaller 
than $25,000, and has asked corporations to consider providing $5,000 
"Challenge Grants", which the Project then combines with $20,000 in 
"Matching Grants" from other corporate donors. 

This approach has worked with great success in New Vork City. In 1986, 
the New Vork Daily News provided a $5,000 "Challenge Grant" to the Wash - 
ington Education Project , which was then "matched" by grants of $5,000 
each from The Xerox Foundation and the American Can Company Foundation . 
As a result, an operational model of this Project began at St. John's 
Universi cy in New Vork City in January of 1987* 

In addition to the funds for the colleges, the Washington Education Proj - 
ect requests that corporations also provide "Fixed Costs" at 20%. These 
funds will be used by the Project to help pay the cost of administering 
the $25,000 "start-up" ^rents to the various colleges. 

As a result, a corporation that chooses to underwrite the full cost 
of getting a college underway would be asked to provide the Washington 
Education Project with a grant totaling $30,000 over a two-year period. 
Of this amount, $25,000 would be given to the college, and $5,000 (20%) 
would be used by the Project for operational expenses. 
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The Washington Education Project will provide consultant services to each 
college fhroughout the life of the grant. The Project will assist each 
college in getting the courses underway, and will provide administrative 
support to the college during the two-year grant period. These services, 
as well as one copy of the^ Washington Educat on Project's "Operation's 
Manual**, will be provided to each college at no cost. 

Each $25,000 grant will be disbursed, under contract, to individual 
colleges by the Washington Education Project in four payments over a 
two-year period. Under the terms of this contract, each college will 
be required to provid- two reports each semester, at midterm and at the 
end of each semester^ showing the precise number of hours of tutoring 
produced by the undergraduates. 

In turn, the Washington Education Project will provide all corporate 
donors with a report at the end of each semester, showing the precise 
number of hours of tutoring that the undergraduates have produced during 
the previous semester. (Since the attendance of the undergraduates is 
checked every day, these figures are absolutely reliable.) 

It should be said that the undergraduates pay the standard tuition to the 
college that is required for any three-credit course. As a result, the 
undergraduates, themselves, provide the funds to pay faculty salaries 
after the initial two-year, $25,000 "start-up" grant ends, allowing the 
college to continue to offer these courses semester after semester, and 
well into the next century. 

Now that a model project has gotten underway at St. John's University , 
the Washington Education Project has begun work to place projects into 
operation at four colleges in New York City, at three colleges in Boston, 
and at one college in Los Angeles by the fall semester of 1987. 

Once the projects in Boston, New York City, and Los Angeles are underway, 
the Washington Education Project will begin work to raise $25,000,000 
from the nation's corporations, which will be used to provide "start-up" 
grar ,s of $25,000 each to 1,000 colleges all across the country. 

The result will be to provide reliable tutors on a massive scale to 
children and adults who desperately need this help, and to bring the 
light of learning to those places that have known only illiteracy, 
poverty, and despair. 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Manasa. Let me ask 
you some questions that I think need answering. What has been 
the record of these students in their ability to be effective teachers? 
What kmds of qualifications do they need? Can anyone teach any 
student? 

How do you respond to the question of whether they really will 
be effective in working with these students? 

Mr; Manasa. Well, Senator, when I began the program 18 years 
ago as an undergraduate at the University of Miami, I began with 
the premise that undergraduates generally are superbly literate. 
They are not really given the kind of work where very often they 
can demonstrate that, but they can drill children and adults in 
basic reading, writing and mathematics. 

This was the premise the Miami program began with. However, 
we did not have the undergraduates just sort of off in the commu- 
nity someplace. Although they would be superbly effective as 
tutors, we thought, they could simply not be let out on their own. 

So we devised the program so that the undei^aduates do their 
work only in existing community agencies such as public schools 
that have a teaching programs in place. The teachers are there, the 
curriculum is in place, the students are present and the books are 
there. 

So the tutors would go to an established community agency that 
had a teaching program in place and work under the supervision of 
classroom teachers or special school reading instructors who knew 
which children needed tutoring and in what particular subjects. 

So the actual tutoring experience was m^^naged by the staff of 
the agency. As a result, as I mentioned from the report written by 
the principal of a school for emotionally disturbed children, the 
reading level gains of his children were raised 1 to 2 years within 3 
to 5 months, and that l^ppened throughout the entire city. 

The new program begun at St. John's began the third week of 
January and, happily, we have representatives from St. John's this 
morning who can speak more to what is happening in the field 
today. 

Tutoring, as you know, sir, has been around for 5,000 years. It is 
considered the most effective form of instruction. Alexander the 
Great had a tutor who, as you know, sir, happened to be Aristotle. 
Tutoring goes back a long, long way in every culture with an al- 
phabet. 

There is no question that these undergraduates are not only ef- 
fective, but profoundly effective, and the vast majority of them, I 
think, woiJd be able to do this work, and do it very well indeed. 

The Chairman. Are these educational centers readily available 
and places where the kind of setting exists that permits this experi- 
ence to go forward? 

Mr. Manasa. Yes, Senator. I have to say any institution in the 
country that has an education program in place— for example, if 
we talked about prisons where there is a desperate need for tutors, 
I should imagine that almost all prisons now have a basic literacy 
program in place, a GED program in place. 

We worked in three prisons in Miami and they would have the 
teacher; it would be a night program. There would be a group of 
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inmates; the curriculum would be established, the books would be 
there, and. to this arrangement we would supply the tutors. 

The undergraduates are able to work in virtually any community 
setting where there is a building so, for example, there are no cap- 
ital investments in this project. The teachers, the students are 
there; the curriculum is in place. The books that are used are those 
already paid for by the taxpayer. 

That kind of description fits virtually— it would fit a library if 
they wanted to set up an adult literacy program, for example. It 
fits any elementary and secondary school in the country. It fits 
Head Start programs already funded by the Federal Government; 
prisons that have high school equivalency programs in operation, 
virtually any agency numbering, I am sure, in the tens of thou- 
sands all across the country. 

The Chairman. You have an incentive start-up grant and it is 
only good for two years. What is the incentive for the educational 
center to continue this after the start-up grant is expired? 

Mr. Manasa. Well, Senator, the basic incentive, of course, would 
be simply the merit of the program. The idea is that the under- 
graduates would try this for 2 years and be convinced that, first of 
all, it is indeed profoundly educational for their own undergradu- 
ates; second, that the undergraduates indeed are effective tutors; 
and, third, that the program can be operated in a way that is effi- 
cient and effective. It is a very quiet and polite and profoundly reli- 
able sort of a program. 

But the undergraduates pay tuition to take these courses, just as 
they do for any other three-credit course. So, as a consequence, 
when the grant ends the college, in effect, would have the funds in 
hand to continue the program, meeting students' tuition and 
paying faculty costs, which is the funding dynamic, as you know, 
sir, for any course offering. 

We could not guarantee the colleges would continue the course 
because of the notion of academic freedom, of course, but what 
these grants would do would give the colleges 2 years to try it out, 
the opportunity to convince themselves it is indeed worth keeping, 
and then, of course, the tuition of the undergraduate^ would pay 
-the course costs. 

It is, frankly, sir, the only program I know that in that sense 
brings its own money with it. 

The Chairman. What has been the reaction among the students? 
Have you had difficulty in getting students to sign up? 

Mr. Manasa. Well, sir, going back to the Miami experience, I 
was told when I dreamed this thing by any number of people that 
it was a great idea, but it would not work because the students 
would not want it, everybody wanting to head off to the beach after 
class or something, I suppose. 

I have to say in 4 years we registered over 1,000 undergraduates, 
which was a remarkable showing regarding the grace of the Uni- 
versity, of Miami, I should say, faculty and staff, but also the gener- 
osity of the undergraduates. ^ 

They were more than willing to take on these courses, and some 
of them took it two and three semesters. They found something 
that they thought was profoundly educational, and yet they were 
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doing something for people that people genuinely needed doing, 
f and they coiild it in an efficient and effective way. 

f • I believe Dr. Petrie, who is from St. John's University who will 

r be speaking in a moment— I believe she told me that she raised 

r this program with 25 undergraduates in the late fall of 1986 and 10 

; of them signed up on the spot, which is an enrollment of 40 percent 

on first hearing. I thought it was an amazing performance and a 
:4 _ great tribute to the xmdergraduates there. 

: But the yoxmg people of this country have never shied from a 

1 1 call to duty. If ^the jcolleges offer this course. Senator, we will sign 

r'\ . up the undergraduates. 

Hie Chairman. Well, that is a pretty good introduction to our 
second panel. We will look forward to hearing from individuals 
most closely involved with the implementation of the Washington 
Education Project at St. John's University in New York City: Dr. 
Donna Petrie, Coordinator of Undergraduate Human Resources at 
St. John's, currently teaching the course at the xmiversity which 
requires students to provide literacy tutoring; Ms. Marilyn Schaf- 
fer. Education Administrator in District 25 in New York City, and 
responsible for coordinating and supervising the program. Ann 
Saffi is a sophomore at St. John's currently enrolled in Dr. Petrie's 
class and is providing tutoring services to students in New York 
City schools imder the supervision of Ms. Schaffer. 

I want to thank all of you for coming down here this morning. 
We expect that the different perspectives that each of you bring 
will provide a very complete picture of how the program works and 
will be helpful in that regard. 

So I will ask each of you to make a brief statement and then we 
will go to the questions. Dr. Petrie, would you start off? 

STATEMENT OF R. DONNA PETRIE, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, ST. JOHN'S UNIVERSITY; MARILYN 
SCHAFFER, EDUCATION ADMINISTRATOR, DISTRICT 25, NEW 
YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION; AND ANN SAFFI, STUDENT, 
ST. JOHN'S UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Petrie. Thank you. Senator Kennedy. 

The course HSE 10, Community Service Literacy, was introduced 
this spring term at St. John's University as part of the human 
services program. Now, this major is designed to prepare entry- 
level mental health professionals who work with the elderly, the 
disabled, the homeless and other need populations, not necessarily 
in schools or with children. 

Much of the human service curriculum involves field experience, 
also, but the community service literacy course was unlike any 
other fieldwork in which the students participated. Tutoring is so 
highly structured and goal-directed that it served as an excellent 
introduction to the helping process, which is what students were 
hoping^to do for their careers. 

Another major value of the course is that the field experience lit- 
erally infuses the human services 'Curriculum with life. Terms, con- 
cepts, processes in counseling ana social work are no longer just 
words on a page. 
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Now, these were reasons enough for tutoring to be part of the 
human services program, but if I may speak as an educator of some 
25 years', experience, the tutoring has much to offer all university 
students;' regardless of what academic major they have. 

When you are applying classroom theory to field experience, you 
are required to do certain kinds of critical thinking. Skills such as 
interpretation, analysis, synthesis, extrapolation— all of these are 
skills which are needed in higher education. 
.Tutors also gain a working. knowledge of organizational aspects 
of various institutions ;in which .they tutor. St. John's, for instance, 
has placed student tutors not only in the schools, but in the county 
family court reading clinic, in a child guidance center that is at- 
tached to a community mental health center, and in a shelter for 
homeless young men. 

The tutors begin to understand how to work on interdisciplinary 
.teams, an approach that many social science and business students 
will find employed in their future work settings. 

Students also begin to understand the complexity of the learning- 
educating process, or, to put it another way, the communicating- 
managing process. Those are basic human service or human rela- 
tions skills, and I think that is another plus for future managers 
and leaders. Anyone who is going to be involved in the world of 
work needs to know these skills. 

But of particular merit, since I am a counselor and a social 
worker in the field, I feel the field experience introduces all par- 
ties, the tutor and the tutored, to culturally diverse values and in- 
terests. Stereotypes and prejudice are defused in a two-way process. 

The university student helps a real person, a struggling learner, 
someone who has a name and a personality, not just somebody who 
is different or disadvantaged. The non-reader can see in the college 
student the pay-off to reading. 

Now, the Faculty Council of St. John's University has approved 
the continued offering of this tutoring course. Now, my colleagues 
did so only after two very basic concerns were satisfied; namely, 
training and supervision. 

First, let me emphasize that no tutor is put in an unsupervised 
setting, and I might say that they have two supervisors, one in the 
field and one on the university campus, and if they are in a super- 
vised setting, then they indeed are getting training. 

Initially, I felt it was almost overkill. I involved myself in provid- 
ing my colleagues as consultants in nelping out these students, but 
as I contacted more field supervisors and agencies, I discovered 
that they, in fact, want the control of the tutoring process and 
mfethod and they want to provide their own training. 

I do not think anyone should get the impression, however, that 
tutors will be involved in really sophisticated training or be made 
into reading teachers by this experience. Basically, tutors provide 
safe, non-judgmental attention and, with that encouragement, shy- 
ness and fear are replaced by a willingness to try and the growth 
of confidence and self-esteem. 

The evaluations I have received from field supervisors thus far, 
and we are still in the spring term, have been very positive, but 
what students have gained personally may be more important. 
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I would like to close by simply reading an excerpt from a univer- 
sity student's log: 

I feel Michael uses me as a role model, since he does not have any brothers or 
sisters. His mother told me he talks about me at home and she sees him trying to do 
things I would do. I have seen him change a little since we first met. He has been 
studying and has been getting better grades. He told me, if you get good grades, I 
want to get good grades so I can go to college. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Petrie follows:] 
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SenatorB : 

The course HSE 10 COMMUNITY SERVICE: LITERACY was intro- 
duced this spring term at St. John's University through the 
division of Human Services and Counseling in the College of 
Education and Human Services aa part of the Human Services 
program. This major is designed to prepare entry level mental 
health professionals who work with substance abusers, the 
elderly, the disabledi the homeless, and other need populations. 

Much of the Human Services curriculum involves field 
experience, but the COMMUNITY SERVICE: LITERACY course is 
unlike the other field experience in which students participate 
because tutoring io highly structured and goal directed. As such 
it is an excellent introduction to the program. The course also 
provides the campus supervisor with an early reading of the 
students' needs and maturity via a fie''d supervisor's rating 
of poise, responsibility and compliance with agency rules. 
Another major value of this course is that the field experience 
literally infuses the Human Services curriculum with life. Terms, 
concepts and processes are no longer just words on a page. 

These are reasons enough for tutoring to be part of the 
Human Services program. But if I may speak as ^n educator with 
some 25 years experience, as well as a Human Services professional 
the tutoring experience has much to offer all university students 
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regerdleBS of their academic major for the following rtasono: 

1) Applying classroom theory to field experience C^emando 
critical thinking skills: interpr etation , analysis, 
synthesis, extrapolation and evaluation; 

2) university students gain a working knowledge of tha 
organizational aspects of the institutions in which 
they tutor (St, John*s University has placed svudonts 
not only in schools, but in the county fenily ccurt, 
in a child guidance center, and in a shelter for 
home 1 ess young men) , and they begin to understand 
how to work on intardiscipl inary teams, an approacn 
many soc ia 1 sc ience and bus iness students will fine 
employed in their future work settings; 

3) university students also begin to understand the 
complexity of the learning-educating process or, put 
another way, the communicating-managing proce&s . This 
is another plus for future managers and leaders; 

4) tutoring also provides in its one-one or one-two 
rel ot ionship an i dee 1 structure for understanding 
basic human relations with its pull and tug of lan(;)Laga 
and Inf luonce ; 

5) of particular merit, in my opinion, is that this 
field experience introduces all parties, the tutor 
and the tutored, to culturol ly diverse values and 
interests. Stereotype end prejudice are Refused in 
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this two woy process. The unlverclty student helps 
e struggling learner who hes e name and a personality, 
end the nonreeder cen see in the college student the 
payoPP to reading; 
6) finally, coupling Field experience with higher educa- 
tion promot&s one of the besic purposes of the liberal 
arts tradi tion , that is , the development of e 
relativistic Frame oF reFerenr* so necessary to 
eFFective living in e plurelistic society. 
The Feculty Council oF St. John's University hes epproved 
the continued o^Fering of this tutoring course. My colleegues 
did so only eFter two basic concerns were setisFied: namely, 
training end supervision. First, let me emphasize no tutor is 
put into en unsupervised setting. Tutors, in Feet, heve two 
supervisors, one in the Field and one on the university cempus. 
Secondly, e. supervised settings provide their own treining. 
Indeed In every instence when I approached egencics. Field 
superv. jors would have it no other wey. They wented to heve 
control of the tutoring methods end process. 

I don * t think anyone ohou Id get the i mpress iun , however , 
that tutors will be involved in sophisticated treining, or be 
mede into reeding teachers by this experience. Besically, tutors 
provide safe, non judgmental attention, end with that encouragement, 
shyness and fear ore repleced by the willingness co try and 
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the groHth of confidence ond self-esteem. 

The evaluatlono X have received from field supervisors 
regarding the St. John's students have been very positive, but 
what students have gained personally may be more Important. Let 
me close by reading an excerpt from a university student's log: 
I feel Michael uscj me as a role model, since he 
doesn't have any brothers or sisters. His mother 
told me he talks about me dt home and she sees 
him trying to do things I would do. I've seen him 
change a little since wc first met. He has been 
studying and has been getting better^ grades. He told 
me, *'If you get good grades i I want to get good grades , 
sc 1 can go to college." 
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The Chairman. Very good. 
Ms. Schaffer. 

Ms. Schaffer. My enthusiasm for this project stems from my ex- 
tensive experience as a reading and learning disability specialist, 
including work on a one-to-one basis prior to becoming a Vrograin 
administrator. My first experience with tutors was in 196o when I 
initialed a program at a public school in Queens involving parents 
and education mcgors from St. John's University and Queens Col- 
lege of the City University oi Now York. 

In this program, I trained the tutors and monitored their 
progress on a weekly basis. The time that I invested in training 
and follow-up was well spent because of the many benefits to all 
'Involved; beginning with the child's enhanced self-image, the im- 
provement in acaqemics shown by many children who were tu- 
tored, and the personal and professional growth of those participat- 
ing. Some of the parents went on to become teachers. The students 
involved becaine better teachers. 

A student who has been sitting on the fringes as one of a class of 
35 and who may be experiencing low self-esteem because o poor 
academic work and inabilitjj to participate in group activities 
surely feels left out. The individual attention given by a role model, 
a big brother or a big sister who shows what it is like to be part of 
the system,^ who eiyoys learning, can help the child to integrate 
into the mainstream culture. 

Teachers who are responsible for an entire class rarely have the 
opporttmity to work alone with the child, and they have expressed 
their gratitude for the time ^ven by the tutors. A professionals, 
teachers become involved with "their" children and they want 
them to succeed. 

College students bring a freshness and diversity of background to 
the school system. Civil service organizations take time to change 
and cannot possibly keep up with staffing representative of the 
changing population of a school district. 

In many communities across the nation. New York City being 
one, there have been many significant demographic changes in the 
past ten years. Bringing college students into tne system provides 
the schools with an opportunity to keep up with the diversity of 
the population and to fill in the generation gap between adult and 
child. 

Last, and not incidentally, when and if these students become 

1)arents, they will have a better understanding of some of the prob- 
ems children have in learning and this will nelp them to become 
better parents. 

There are additional educational needs that can be addressed by 
a tutor besides those that I have enumerated. Teachers and admin- 
istrators are reporting that any number of children from Third 
World areas are arriving in school at age 12, 13, or 14 without a 
record of continuous schooling. 

These children, who come from South and Central America, the 
Middle East, the Steppes of Asia and elsewhere, are basically illit- 
erate in their native language. Some have spent only a year or two 
in school. 

Teaching in our school system is sequential, meaning that les- 
sons build upon previous learning. You cannot just plug these illit- 
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erate children into junior high school and expect them to catch up 
to the other students. What is the solution? 

The unschooled children are not candidates for special education; 
they just need to have the opportunity to learn. These children can 
best be reached by working one-on-one with a tutor for large blocks 
of time. 

Since this is a problem of increasing ma^itude in our schools, 
we as educators hope to develop better training methods and specif- 
ic strategies and procedures for tutors to use m working with chil- 
dren who suffer the disadvantage of irregular schooling. 

There are other ways in which tutors can help students. They 
can reinforce, concepts and provide practice and drill for instruc- 
tional activities under the teacher's direction. They can help chil- 
dren to grasp concepts which they cannot understand in a group 
setting. 

Tutors who are enthusiastic and enjoy reading can read, to the 
child and instill a love of literature in those who may not have had 
similar opportunity before. The student tutors can discuss the ma- 
terial read and help to develop oral language, can help the child to 
understand new concepts and to expand the child^ vocabulary 
yvhen working on a one-toone basis. In a whole^iass setting, there 
is very little time for such individual expression. 

All of the gains that I have mentioned do not come without cost; 
they require a commitment of time and staff to this project. How- 
ever, the educators with whom I work are convinced the benefits 
far outweigh the problems and have been working the past few 
years to develop a cooperative relationship with the local universi- 
ties because of our conviction that both the college students and 
the school district benefit from such a relationship. 

To enumerate the problems and somo of the solutions we have 
tried; finding student tutors is a time-consuming process, so I was 
pleased to receive a call from Dr. Donna Petrie of St. John's Uni- 
versity informing me that students who were enrolled in a course 
for college credit would be available to work as tutors. 

We have been trying to develop additional resources beyond the 
services of teachers and other support staff to use with our chil- 
dren who are at risk of academic failure. We planned to use stu- 
dent tutors in our Program Alternatives for Successful Education, 
or PASE, program, which utilizes a multi-sensory approach to 
teaching reading. 

Each small group of first and second-grade children is seen for a 
half hour daily uy a reading teacher. The tutor would see the chil- 
dren on an individual basis twice a week to reinforce the work of 
the specially trained teachers. 

We initiated training for the St. John's students who wore inter- 
ested in working in our program. Concurrently, we were notifying 
principals and teachers that tutors were available. We did not 
want to assign students unless the teachers wanted to participate. 
Every school that was offered the service responded eagerly. 

We have assigned a member of our staff to introduce the stu- 
dents to the school, to help them with scheduling, to find a place to 
work, and to act as a liaison with the district and the consultants 
who are overseeing their training. This is a commitment which we 
feel is worthwhile. 
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One measure of the results of our joint efforts is the enthusiastic 
resDonse we have been receiving from teachers and principals. 
TSCikrAnn Saffi, who is here today, have been able to make a 
Srince inchlldren's reading ability, with more than one break- 
throS wWch would 1 ot have occurred without her intervention. 

I Shrtroduced a letter from a prmcipal which really gives en- 
thusiStic support to the program and to what he has gotten from 
the work with St. John's and with Ann. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Schaffer ^oUows.J 
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MARILYN SCHAPFEH 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE DN LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

Hy enthuBloBm Tor this project: stemB From my extensive experience 
oo o rooding end leorning dieobility speciolist: including work on 
a ono to one bpsis prior to becoming a program odminiatrotor . My 
rirst experience with tutors was in 196B, when I initiated o program 
ot a public school in Queons involving parents and oducntion majors 
From St. John»s University and Queens College oF the City University 
OF New York. In this program, I trained the tutors and monitored 
tholr progress on o weekly basis. The time that I invested in 
training and Follow-up was well spont because oF the many bcneFlts 
to all involved beginning with the child's enhanced selF image, 
the improvement in academics shown by many children who were tutored 
ond the personal and proFessicnal growth oF those participating, 
wome OF the parents went on to become teachers. The students involve 
become better teachers. 

A student who has been sitting on the Fringes as one oF o class oF 
35, and r.ho n;iy be experiencing low selF-esteem because oF poor 
academic work unci inability to participate in group cctivitics 
surely Fools leFt out. The individual attention given by 3 role 
model - a big brother or a big sister who shows what it is like 
to be port oF the system, who enjoys leorning, -an help the child 
to integrate into the main stream culture. 

Teechers who nrc responsible For on entire class rarely have the 
opportunity to work alon-s i^ith the child, and r e expressed their 
gratitude For the tine given by rhe tutors. As proFessional s , 
teechers become involved with "their'* children end they want to 
Bee then succeed. 

College students bring a Freshness and diversity of background to 
the school system. Civil service organizations take time to change 
and cannot- possibly keep up with staFFJng representative oF the 
changing population oF a school district. In many communities 
across the notion. Now York City being one, there have been 
uigniFicont demographic changes in the past ten years. Bringing 
college students into the system provides tha schools with an 
opportunity to keep up „ith the diversity oF the population and 
to Fill in the generation gap between adult and child. Lastly, 
and not incidentally, when and iF thn^s students become parents, 
they will have a better understanding oF some oF the problems 
children hove in learning and this will help them to become better 
parents. 

There ore additional cdueationol needs that con be nddressnd 
by a tutor besides those I hove onumernted. Teachers and 
administrators are reporting that any number oF children From 
ihird World areas are arriving in school at age 12, 13, or iA 
without a record of continuous Gchooling. These childrenwho come 
rrom South and Central America, the Middle East, the Steppes oF 
Acia ond elsewhere are basically illiterate in their native lang- 
uage. Some hove spent only a year or two in echooi. 
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r'nge Two 

Tcoching in our school syslRtn ie coqucntiel ~ mcnning rhor 
leseono build upon previous Icorninge - you connot: jucr plug 
these illitcroto children into junior high school and expect 
them to cQtch up to ^ne other students. Hhot io the colutien? 
The unsehooled children are not candidates For special education i 
they juBt need to have the opportunity to learn. These children 
con best be reached by working ona on one with a tutor For large 
blocks of time . 

Since this is o problem oF increasir^g magnitude in our schools t 
we as educators hope to develop better trainirig methods and 
specific strategies and procisdurea For tutors to use in v/orking 
with children v/ho suFfer the disadvantage oF irregular schooling. 

There ara other v^ays in which tutors can help students. They can 
reinforce end drill children under the teacher's direction. They 
can help children to grasp concepts which they cannot understand 
in the group setting. 

Tutors who are enthusiastic and enjoy reading, con read to the 
child and instill o love oF literature in those who nay not have 
had sinilcr opportunity beForc. The student tutors can discuss 
the moterJLol reart and help to develop oral }anguage skillst can 
help the child -o understtind nc\i concepts and to exraand the child*s 
vocabulary when working on a one to one basis. In a whole class 
setting, there is very little tine For such individual expression. 

All oF the gains that I have nentioned do not cone without cost. 
They require a commitment oF time and staFF ^.o this project. 
However, Community School District 25 is convinced that the beneFits 
Far outweigh the problems, and has been working For the past Few 
years to develop a cooperative relationship with the local univer- 
sities because oF cur con^^iction that both the college students 
and the school district beneFit From such a relationship. 

To enumerate the problems and some oF the solutions we have triedf 
Finding student tutors is a time consuming process, so I was 
pleased to receive a call from Or. Donna Petrie of St. John's 
University informing me that students who were enrolled in a 
course for college credit would be available to work as tutors. 

He have been trying to develop additional resources beyond the 
services of teachers and other support staff to use with our 
children who are at risk of academic failure. We planned to use 
studrnt tutors in our Program Alternatives for Successful Education 
or P.A.S.E. Program, which ^.tilizes a multi -oensory approach to 
teaching reading. Each small group of first and second grade 
ehildren io seen for a half hour daily by a reading teacher. The 
tutor would see the children on an individual basis twice Q week 
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Page Three 

ta reinForce the work of the epecielly trained teochers. 

initiated training For the St. John's atudents who were 
interested in. working in our progrotn. Concurrantly , we wore 
notiFying principals and teachers that tutors wnre svoilBbie. 
We did not want to assign students unless teachers wanted to 
participate*'^ Every school that was oFFerad tho service responded 
eagerly. 

We have,,ossigned a member oF our staFF to introduce the students 
to the School, to help them with scheduling, to Find a place 
to work and to act as liaison with the district end the con*' 
sultants who are overseeing their training. This is a 
commitment which we Feel is worthwhile. Dne measure oF the 
results oF our joint eFForts is the enthusiastic response we 
have been receiving From teachers and principals. Tut'-jrs, 
like Anne SoFFi , who is to testiFy today have been able to 
make a dlFFerence in children's reading ability with more 
than one breakthrough which vrould not heve occurred without 
her intervention. 



Marilyn Scha FFer 
Education Administrator 
District 25 Queens 
NYC Board oF Education 
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The Chairman. We welcome you, Ms. Saffi. 

Ms. Saffi. Thank you. I want to first start off by saving thank 
you, Senator Kennedy, for asking me here today to speak on behalf 
of the program. ' 

I am an undergraduate student at St. John's University in my 
sophomore year. My major area of concentration there is human 
services. Tms semester 1 enrolled in a course called Community 
Service, which was developed and presented for the first time in St. 
John'S'by Dr. Donna Petrie. 

This course requires students to spend a total of 60 field hours 
outside of classroom studies tutoring those who are in need of extra 
help, mainly in the": area of improving reading skills. 

We meet as a group in the classroom one day per week for two 
hours to discuss our experiences f-nd the work that we do and for 
lectures educating us in the various skills necessary for tutoring. 
We also learn the various ways our counseling skills can be applied 
to the tutoring session. 

I currently am working in public elementary school 21 in Flush- 
ing, New York. Here, I work with seven second-grade students, tv;o 
girls who are foreign-bom but do speak the English language, and 
oae boy who is ten years old but is working on a second-grade level. 

The students all have one thing in common; they all have diffi- 
culty in the area of reading. Rather than putting these students 
into a special education class, they are put into the PASE program, 
wliich is a Program Alternative to Successful Education. They 
meet as a group with their PASE teacher, learning the phonic 
principles of the English languajge. 

I work with the students individually every Tuesday and Thurs- 
day for a total of four to five hours per week. With each student, 
we read over word lists and short stories which contain the phonic 
principles that have already been taught to them by their PASE 
teacher. The work I do is a reinforcement of these principles, em- 
phasizing fluency and correct pronunciation of sounds. 

The program is very structured and orderly and complete in- 
struction was given to me by Ms. Schaffer and her associates before 
I began. 

The Chairman. What sort of instruction did they give you? 
Ms. Saffi. Instruction? 

The Chairman. Yes, to be able to teach the children. I do not 
want to continue to interrupt you, but I do not want to lose the 
point here either. Had you done this type of thing before? 

Ms. Saffi. No. This was my first time. 

The Chairman. How much instruction do you think you need to 
be able to tutor a child in how to read? 

Ms. Saffi. I just feel the basic instruction of, first, basic rapport 
with the children, how to make them feel comfortable in this kind 
of a situation, the one-on-one situation, which was given to us, and 
then just basic principles of the program, how the program is run, 
how they would like exact records being kept for the children, the 
errors that t?-ey make, and that to come across to the PASE teach- 
er which we report to, also. 

The Chairman. So just learning what was expected of you took 
you how long? How much of a briefing did that take? 

Ms. Saffi. I am sorry? 

45 
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The Chairman. Just learning what was expected of you to par- 
ticipate in the program, did that take very long? 

Ms. Safh. No, not at all. Ms. SchafFer and her associates met 
with us about three times before we began the program and then 
we had foUowup meetings— we have had two so far in the pro- 
gram—in which we evaluate how we have been doing, any prob- 
lems we ha^ve encountered and ways to correct them. 

The Chairman. Ms. SchafFer. 

Ms. ScHAFFER. I would like to indicate that this was a very spe- 
cific program and this is not the only way we vvould use volunteers. 
The Chairman. Right. 

Ms. ScHAFFER. It just happened that we were locking for volun- 
teers and the^y fit in and we were ready to do the training that was 
involved. But I do not know if it is necessary to spend as long as we 
did spend in this particular program for a tutor, in general. 

The Chairman. I see. 

All right. Do you want to continue, Ms. Saffi? 

Ms. Saffi. I have seen tremendous improvements in reading 
skills with the children that I work with. They have gone from 
reading with difficulty simple word lists to reading short stories 
with ease and fluency. 

The children have also shown an improvement in their attitude 
towards the reading. Where most of them disliked to read because 
of the difficulties they were having, they now enjoy reading. Many 
ask me if they can read more difficult stories and words, and some 
have brought their classroom work to me showing me the improve- 
ments they have made, which shows me that the program's effects 
have been carried over into their classroom studies. 

Since illiteracy has become such a widespread problem in our 
nation today, I feel that it is very important to start correcting the 
problems in areas such as reading and writing when the students 
are young, such as in the first and second grade. 

A program such as this one does exactly that, and it is also very 
valuable to students, both to the ones being tutored and to the ones 
doing the tutoring. Tutoring is a very unique experience, as I men- 
tioned before, not only for those being tutored, but for students 
such as myself doing the tutoring. 

It is a great sense of achievement and accomplishment when you 
see how your work is affecting another in such a positive way. I 
have grown attached to the children I work with, being a support- 
ive and encouraging role model to them. 

A very interpersonal relationship builds between the tutor and 
the child. You become a team, the both of you working together to 
reach a goal. The more I see the children I work with improve, es- 
pecially in an area where they themselves feel inadequate, the 
more you feel that sense of accomplishment and gratification, rais- 
ing the self-esteem of those being tutored as well as yourself. 

As an undergraduate student majoring in human services, my 
personal inclination is to help others, but this does not mean that a 
program such as this one would not benefit, say, those students in 
a business or science major. 

The one thing that really distinguishes this class from " * ars is 
the simple fact that it is not the one to two-hour classroom lectuie 
three times a week which so many students are used to. 



One of the most beneficial parts of the course is being able to be 
outside of a classroom lecture and into the real world. It gives stu- 
dents the opportunity to see the reality outside of the academic life 
of the college campus. 

For myself, it is an excellent experience to apply my educational 
knowledge of counseling into a real-life situation. A student will 
gain a great sense of responsibility to themselves, those they tutor, 
and to their supervisors preparing them for future employment. 
I feel the most complete education is one in which you receive 
^ not only book knowledge, but experience knowledge also. In the 
future, I hope to see progranis such as this one being started in 
other universities and colleges throughout the nation. 

I feel the young of today need and want to get involved with the 
problems in today's society, and a course like this one gives us that 
opportunity not only to participate and to get involved, but also to 
help correct and change. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Saffi follows:] 
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ANN SAFPI 

My nase Is Ann S&ffl. I im an undergraduate student at St. John'c 
UniTorslty In ay sophaore year* My major area of concentration Is Kuaan 
Services* 

This seaester I enrolled In a course called Coaaunlty Service* which 
was developed and presented for the first tlae In St* John's by Dr* Petrle* 
The course requires students to spend four to six field hours outside of 
the classrooB studies tutorl ^ those who are In need of extra help nalnly 
for the laproveaent of reading skills* Ve neet as a group In the classrooa 
ons day per week for two hours to discuss our experiences in the vork that 
ve '"if and for lectures educating us In the various skills nessesary/for 
tutoring* Ve also learn the rorlouB 'ways our counseling skills can be 
applied to the tutoring session* 

I currently aa working In Public Eleaentary School 21 in Flushing, New 
York* Here I work with seven second grade students* two girls vho are forel{;n 
bom* but do speak thi. fbglish language* and one boy Jho Is ten years old 
but Is working on a second grade level* The students all have one thing 
in cooaon- they all have difficulty in the area of readl*-g* Rather than 
putting these students in a Special Education class they are put into the 
P*A*S*E* program* where they meet as a group with their P*A*S*E* teacher 
learning the phonic principles of the Eh^llsh language* 

I work with the students individually every Tuesday and Thursday for 
a total of four to five hours per wrek* Vlth each student ^ we rerd over 
word lists and short stories which contain the phonic principles that havd 
already benn taught to then by their P*A*S*K* teacher* The work I do Is a 
reinforcement of these principles eaphaslsing fluency and correct |>(%>ACtatlon 
of sounds* The prograa Is very struc^^ured und orderly* and coaplote Inst? 
ruction was given to ae by Mrs* Schaefer and her associates before I began* 
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I have eeen tr^aendouB iDprovenents in reading skills vith the children 
I work with. They have gone tton reading vith difficulty einple word lists 
to roading short stories vith ease and fluency* The children have also w 
•hovn an iaproveoent in their attitude towards reading. Where most of them 
disliked to read because of the difficulties they were haviiig. they now enjoy 
reading. Many ask ae if they can read more difficult stories and words, and 
some have brought their classroom work to me, showing me that the prograss 
effects have been carried over into their classroom studies* 

Since illiteracy has become such a widespread proolem in our lotion 
today, I feel it is very important to start correcting the problems in areas 
such as reading and writing when the students are ycung-* such as the first 
and second grade* 

A program such as this one is very valuable in this case, and is also 
very valuable to students, both to the ones being tutored and to the ones 
doing :;he tutoring* 

Tutoring is a very unique experience, as mentioned before, not onl^p for 
those being tutored, but for students such as myself doing the tutoring* 
It ie a great sense of acheivement and accompUshment when you see how your 
work is effecting another ir such a positive way* I have grown attached to 
the children I work with, being a supportive and encouraging . >le model to 
tbam* A very interpersonal relatxonsHlp builds between the tutorer and the 
child* Yo\ become a team, the both of you working together to raach a goal* 
The sore I Pee the children I work with improve, especially in an area in 
which they themselves feel they are ^iWkfjUAl^i the more you feel that sense 
of accomplishLent and gratification • raising the self->enteem of those being 
tutored as well as yourself* 

As an undergraduate student majoring in Hunan Services my personal 
inclination is to help others, but this does not mean that a prcgraa sue!. 
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\ , as this one vould not boneflt eay those c' udents in a business or science 

\ , ujor* The one thing that really distinguishes this class tron ethers is 

K thft fact that it is not the one to tvo hour classroon lecture, three times 

^ a v*ek vhich so aany students are used to* One of the aost beneficial parts 

^ of this course is being able to be outside of a classroon lecture and into 

( the real vorld* It gives students the opportunity to see the reality outside 

v\ of the Aeadeaic life of the college caapus* For nyself, it is excellent 
experience to apply By educational knovledge of counseling to a real life 

i' 

situation* 

; A student vill gain a great sense of responsibility for thenselvesy 

I those they tutor , and to their supervisors , preparing theia for future eap- 

[ loynent. 

* I feel the aost conplete education is one in vhich you receive book 

^' knowledge and experience knovledge, and in the future I hope to see prograas 

^ ' such as this one beini; started in other Universities and Colleges through- 

V out the nation. I feel the young people of today need and vant to get in- 

' volved vith the problems in today's society, and a course like this one gives 

US that opportunity not only to participate and get involved, but to help 

^' correct cuid change. 
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The Chairman. Very good. 

Let me ask you, Ms. Saffi, is ''our experience basically shared by 
others who work with you doiu^ the tutoring? I mean, do you think 
you are pretty representative? 

Ms. Saff»* Ves, I would say so. 

The Chair*.'An. How many gol started with that program? 
Ms. Saffi. I believe it started out with 20? 
Dr. Petrie. No; there are 12, 12 students. 

My. Saffi. There are 12 of us in the classroom right now, and 
from our weekly discussions that we do have I can see that my atti- 
tude, the attitude that I have toward the experience, has been basi- 
cally shared by the other students from the experiences that they 
have had as well. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you. Donna Petrie, what is the value 
of this kind of a program to an academic institution? Mr. Manasa 
probably can remember when we were talking to a number of the 
colleges up in my part of the country, many of them pointed out 
that they had different kinds of programs that were available to 
students to volunteer for various kinds of activities vidthin the com- 
munity. 

I get asked why is this just not a replication of those, and wk 
try and duplicate or re-invent the wheel on that. 
Dr. Petrie. Well, it is less 

The Chairman. I think I gave you about three different ques- 
tiop.Q. [Laughter.] 

Let me ask you, what is the value to an educational institution? 
Why is it important for educational institutions to be involved in 
this kind of activity? 

Dr. Petrie. Well, for one thing, and this may be very personal, 
but the^ educational institution is there to educate persons who 
work within society. It requires or needs a link to that society; it 
needs to speak to the issues that are directly within its purview in 
the city that it stands in. 

I believe that it also does not— it cannot do that, it cannot en- 
dorse literacy without providing academic credit for it. I mean, it is 
one thing to talk and it is quite another thing to say we endorse it 
to the degree t^at we will allow students to sign up for this and we 
will give them something for their money; we will give them three 
academic credits. Whether they are elective credits or not, it still 
will count towards a degree, and that is the r value. 

The Chairman. This is part of the educav.^nal experience that 
you give a priority to? 

Di. Petrie. Absolutely. 

The Chairman. And if it makes sense from an eoucational point 
of view, it ought vO be recognized and respected within the whole 
academic institution? 

Dr. Petrie. That is correct. 

The Chairman. What would you say, Marilyn? What have been 
your principal problems in getting the program working and func- 
tioning? 

Ms. ScHAFFER. Well, one of the things I indicated was that we 
did not want to just impose a volunteer. Many of our programs 
come into the schools and the teachers say, oh, it is wonderful, but 
you are always taking a child out of class, and so on. 

fr w>5i 
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We are aware of this, but these are all things that the children 
are in need of, so that what we did was we got commitments from 
the teachers; they were anxious to do this. When we tried it in the 
schools, even though the teachers might have said this in advance 
that we do not want kids taken out— however, each of the schools 
that we went to and each of the teachers we asked said, yes, I want 
it because I have on investment in this child getting extra help. 

So this is one aspect. You have really got to make sure that you 
are not just imposing. 

The Chairman. Right. 

Dr. Petrie. The other part is to make 

The Chairman. But your point is when approached appropriately 
the way that you have outlined here, you have gotten a very posi- 
tive response from the teachers? 

Ms. ScHAFFER. Ateolutely. 

The Chairman. And the teachers responded that there really is 
an important need in their classroom for this kind of activity? 

Ms. ScHAFFER. Yes. I always collect the testimonials and I have 
all of the tear-off sheets that v;e got back from the teachers to 
show that, yes, they do want to participate in this program because 
they see that this is making a difference with the children. 

The Chairman. I would like to have those included as part of the 
record. You can get those later, but I think that is important to 
demonstrate this kind of a program. 

Ms. Schaffer. I will send them along. 

[Information supplied follows:] 



ERIC 
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The Edward Hart 
^^^1 Elementary 
School 



(718) 445*8855 JL. 147*56 26 Avenue, Ruthing, New York 11554 



Hra. Uarllyn SchAffer 
PASS Coordinator 
Cocnnunlty School District 25 
70-30 164 Street 
Fluehlng, Ntv York 11365 



De«r Hro. SchAfferi 

I ehould like to comment on the ouccess of the college 
adjunct to P.S. 21^8 PASE Program. Ann Saffl, a student In 
St. John's University, has wrked with PAS£ youngsters In 
Grades One and TVro on a one-to-one basis. The benefit of 
this kind of Individualized help Is enormous. 

Ann has been able to Isolate Individual chllciren's 
sound-symbol errors and foster* correction. Her exacting 
records have enabled our PASE teacher t Mrs. Hare la Roth, to 
better serve the Instructional needs of her students. ViKn 
this team effort. , It Is no wonder that dramatic Improvement 
has been shown by many youngsters In the program. 

Ann's professloanl demeanor has often caused me to foroet 
that she Is not officially on staffi Of course, our 
children do relate \.> her youth and enthusiasm. 

In short, the exemplary PASE Program has been greatly 
enhanced by this addition. I hope It will continue. 



JEFFREY RATNER Princtptl 



DIANE SHARETT A»>Uunt PrinctptI 



April 21,1987 
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The Chairman. I would ask Ms. Saffi, what percent— I do not 
know whether you w.^it to categorize it in terms of percentage, but 
what is the general sense of some of your classmates to this Kind of 
an activity— about being involved in work within the community in 
an educational sense, in trying to work to further literacy? 

What has been the reaction when you tell some of your class- 
mates? Do they ask what are you doing that for, or do they say, 
that sounds interesting? What has been the general kind of reac- 
tion from some of your classmates? 

Ms. Safh. Since it is a new program, I do tell a lot of people 
about it and most of them have had the reaction like you just men- 
tioned, like what is it all about and what do you get out of that 
Ix^ides your three credits. ^ 

For myself, it is a very personal gratification that I do receive 
fro^n it. Like I mentioned before, just seeing such a positive effect 
come through with the children, it not only makes you feel happy 
for them, but it also gives you a very great sense of personal satis- 
faction for yourself. 

I really think it helps you to grow as a student. Like I say, get- 
ting away from the classroom lecture and applying your knowledge 
to a real-life situation is a big difference. 

The Chairman. Dr. Petrie, do you have recommendations for us 
in terms of the structure of the program, how it would be made 
either more accessible or more available? Do you have any sugges- 
tions for us? 

Dr. Petrie. Well, certainly, because students are doing tutoring, 
depending on the term length, either 4 or 6 hours a week— and 
most students are working students, certainly, in my experience, so 
plus gomg to class, they have to juggle a lot of things. 

It is wise to have the classroom seminar meet only once a week. I 
mean, that is very procedural, nuts and bolts, but it is also impor- 
tant probably to set it up for students to meet their commitments 
no more than twice a week* 

I mean, tho^e kind'' things, the teacher and the faculty person 
can oversee and meik^ sure that a student is not being "abused'' in 
the situation. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Dr. Petrie. As a human services professional, I can say ^^sA I 
think it is extre.nely important that anyone who does this— now, 
perhaps it would be an economics professor who wanted to do this 
within his social science department. They need to unaerstand that 
establishing a relationship with an outside agency may mean that 
you will allow that outside agency to come in and speak to stu- 
dents, that kind of thing. 

We are not trying to put people out in the field— and you have to 
convince faculty members tnat we are not trying to put people out 
in the field to teach, but to work as assistants in the teaching proc- 
ess. That is major, becaase otherwise faculty people think you are 
trying to produce mini-teachers or something of that sort, and that 
is really not it. We are producing partners in learning, if you will. 

The Chairman. I think that is well put. Do you think that this 
kind of experience has general application in other settings, too? 

Dr. Petrie. Well, we do. We nave people who are at Queens 
Family Court. The domestic violence project there has a reading 
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clinic. They regularly get what are called PINS students, persons 
in need of supervision, and they do tutoring there. 

Homeless shelters— we had a call, actually, from a homeless shel- 
ter in New York which I could not fulfill for people to come there 
to work with the kids after school. But as long as there is aomeone 
else there who is a supervise**, that is the key. 

The Chairman. Can this be handled, do you think, by members 
of the faculty and the supervisors within their own kind of academ- 
ic requirements? 

Dr. Pettrie. Yes. 

The Chairman. It sounds like you are a pretty busy person. 

Dr. Petrie. It is rather exciting. I have heard Ann speak about 
going to class and listening to lectures. It can be a very crefitive 
kind of session to work with students wherein they are bringing 
life to the kinds of principles that you are trying to teach. So you 
are working informally in a r^minar fashion, and that is very excit- 
ing. 

I have never, ever found students, though, who did not want to 
be of use, and I think that is the most gratifying thing. This allows 
students to be of use and, at the same time, to use the theory con- 
cepts of whatever their discipline. They may use that to their ad- 
vantage and, indeed, the faculty person s advantage. We get a little 
stuffy at times. 

The Chairman. Well, I think these are excellent comments and 
very helpful. Let me ask whether you think this kind of a program 
has as much appeal, say, to— I will ask Ann Saffi here, do you 
think other students who are in less service-oriented fields v/ould 
benefit from this program? 

Ms. Saffi, Yes. I could say that first off they might .ot be that 
interested in it because liite I said myself, I am inclined to help 
others; that is my personal nature. But I think it could help stu- 
dents who are in, let us say, a business or a science field to discover 
something about themselves which maybe they did not know 
before. 

Maybe they did not know that they had a personal inclination to 
help others, and be good at it at the same time. I think it could 
help someone discover a lot about themselves that may have not 
been known before. 

The Chairman. Let me just in closing say that illiteracy in 
America is a national disgrace, and according to one estimate 23 
mi Ion Americans are too illiterate to read the poison warning on 
a can of pesticide or a letter from their child's teacher or the head- 
lines of a daily newspaper or the First Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Thirty-five million more Americans are semi-illiterate. They read 
so poorly that they can barely function at a survival level in our 
society. A problem as enormous as this has tremendous costs to the 
nation in terms of public welfare expenditures, unemplojnnent ben- 
efits, crime, and even prison maintenance. It also has a large 
human cost in terms of blighted lives and lost productivity. 

In fact, America ranks a disgraceful 49th in literacy among the 
159 members of the United Nations. We need a comprehensive 
strategy to fight against illiteracy, but so far we are doing very 
little. 
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Current Federal, State, municipal and private literacy programs 
reach only about four percent of the illiterate population. The Fed- 
eral Government spends about $100 million a year to address the 
needs of 58 million illiterate Americans, or about $1.72 a person. 

The National Advisory Council on Adult Education has estimat- 
ed that we would need to spend $5 billion, 50 times what we are 
currently committing, to have a significant impact on the problem 
through traditional federal spending programs. 

The bill we have introduced will provide $9 million in 1988 and 
$18 million in 1989 to launch Uteracy corps projects at approxi- 
mately 1,000 coU^es and imiversities across the country. The 
funds would be used to provide 2-year start-up grants of about 
$25,000 per college to cover the initial administrative costs of the 
campus programs. 

If 1,000 colleges participated, 165,000 studeuts would join the lit- 
eracy corps and 10 million hours of tutoring would be generated 
over the 2-vear period. This is indicated over here on this chart. 
Valued at $20 an hour, the $27 million federal investment in the 
program would generate $200 milUon worth of tutoring services- 
over a sevenfold return. I doubt that any Federal dollars are better 
spent. 

In recent years, many of us in Congress have been searching for 
initiatives fo harness the idealism and the commitment of young 
Americans. So far, the search has been stymied by the high price 
tr? of conventional proposals such as the N':tional Service Corps or 
the ROTC-type scholarship or loan forgiveness programs. 

I believe that young Americans are as ready, willing and eager 
to respond to the challenge of public service as their parents were 
a generation ago when President Kennedy urged them to "ask not 
what your country can do for you; ask what you can do for your 
country.'' 

I hope the Congress will give the literacy corps iuea a try and 
that colleges and universities across the country will respond by ac- 
cepting it as part of their curricula. If they do, I am confident that 
the students will participate by the tens of thousands and America 
will at last begin to deal more effectively with the vast and shame- 
ful problem of illiteracy in our irJdst. 

As you have heard, this legislation is based on a model originat- 
ed by Norman Manasa, who was a student at the University of 
Miami and started it in 1969 and who is now Director of the Wash- 
ington Education Project. 

I first heard about the idea last January when Mr. Manasa pre- 
sented it to the Bicentennial Commission of the Constitution, and 
Chief Justice Burger is Chairman of the Commission and he has 
made his comments here earlier today. 

It is fair to say that Mr. Manasa has been knocking on many 
doors for the better part of two decades seeking support for his 
idea. If Chief Justice Burger and I have our way, this is one good 
idea that is about to come in from the cold. 

Mr. Manasa deserves credit for both his genius and his persever- 
ance, and all of us have to wonder about a system that has kept 
this idea out in the cold for so long. Mr. Manasa wrote a book m 
1984 about his project, a copy of which I have here. It is called 
"The Washington Education rroject, or How You Can Get a Tutor 



for Your Kid Just Like the Rich People." It may not be on the best- 
seller list today, but it deserves to go on the shelves of every col- 
lege bookstore in the country, and perhaps it will. 

Thank you all for participating. All of the statements will be 
made a part of the record and we will leave the record open for 
additional statements. 

Thank you all very much. 

[Whereupon, at 12:50 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 



